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Tue sea-port town of Boston, in Lincolnshire, lies on 
the Witham, which falls into the Wash, about five miles 
below the town, The river Witham rises in the small 
county of Rutland, and enters Lincolnshire within a 
few miles of its source. At Grantham it makes a bend 
towards the boundary of the county, along which it 
runs for several miles. On arriving at the city of Lin- 
coln it is joined by the Fossdyke, an artificial water- 
course, supposed to have been cut by the Romans, 
when in possession of this part of the country, for the 
purpose of drainage. The country below Lincoln is 
intersected by a number of canals or cuts, parallel to, or 
at right angles to, the course of the Witliam, the whole 
navigation of which may be considered as of an arti- 
ficial character. The distance from Lincoln to the 
outlet of the Witham below Boston, measured along 
the course of the river, is about thirty-two miles. The 
Wash, into which the Witham falls, is the name given 
to that large and extensive basin or opening on the 
east coast of England, between the counties of Norfolk 
and Lincoln. It receives the drainage of the greater 
portion of the fenny country of England. Being full 
of accumulations of sand, there are two channels in it 
well known to navigators by the names of the Boston 
Deeps and Lynn Deeps. On Boston Deeps the rise 
of tide at springs is twenty-three, and at neaps four- 
teen, feet. 

The origin of the town of Boston cannot be clearly 
traced. Some antiquaries have stated that St. Botolph, 
an ecclesiastic of the Saxon times, whose memory was 
much venerated, built here a monastery, and that 
Boston is a corruption of Botolph’s Town. This is a 
matter of conjecture and dispute. It was, however, 
termed in early times Botolph’s Town: in the well- 
known statute of the 27th Edward III., entitled Ordi- 
nacio Stapularum, or the Ordinance of the Staple, in 
which Boston is included in the list of towns of the 
Staple, it is termed “ Saint Botolph.” But it is not 
mentioned in the Norman survey, under William the 
Conqueror: if it was then a place of consequence, it 
must have been included in Skirbeck, in the centre of 
which Boston lies. 

At whatever time Boston originated, it was a place 
of considerable importance at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. In 1204, the amount which Bos- 
ton paid as its share of the contribution or tax, called 
the fifteenth (a duty levied on the fifteenth part of 
goods), was 780/., by which it was ranked next to the 
metropolis, London paying 8361, For two centuries 
afterwards it was one of the most flourishing ports of 
England. Being, as already mentioned, one of the 
towns of the Staple, it shared largely in the advantages 
arising from being « privileged place. “A Staple 
town,” says the account of Boston in the ‘ Penny Cy- 
clopedia’ (vol. v., p. 236), ‘* is deseribed by Weever as 
‘a place to which, by authority and privilege, wool, 
hides, wine, corn, and other foreign merchandise, are 
conveyed to be sold; or it is a town or city whither the 
merchants of England, by command, order, or com- 
mandment, did carry their lead, tin, or other home pro- 
duce for sale to foreign merchants.’” It is probable 
that Boston shared in both these characteristics, Hither 
came “the Esterlinges” (supposed to he the same as 
the Hanseatic merchants) to trade with the people of 
England; many of them resided in the town, and the 
“ staple-house” and “ stilliard-hause” were busy scenes 
during the early period of our commerce, The stil- 
liard-house was the ancient Custom-House; the mer- 
chants of the steelyard were so called from their trading 
almost entirely by weight, and using the steelyard as 
their apparatus, 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the com- 
mercial prosperity of Boston appears to have received 
acheck, Jeland, who wrote in 1530, speaks of trade 
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and commerce in the town as being decayed, and “ of 
* the great and famous fair,’ and of the ‘ oltl glory and 
riches that it had,’ as matters of history.” He adds, 
“ the staple and the stilliard-houses yet there remayne, 
but the stilliard is little or nothing at all occupied.” 
Boston has never recovered its old importance. Henry 
VIII. granted the town a charter of incorporation, and 
Elizabeth a Court of Admiralty. But the trade con- 
tinued to sink notwithstanding. ‘Towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century it appears to have been very 
low, “ through the ruinous state into which the river, 
and haven had fallen, in consequence of neglect and 
mismanagement, and from errors committed in the 
execution of works of drainage.” In 1751 it was stated, 
that thirty years before a ship of 250 tons could get up 
to Bostor; but that then a small sloop of 40 or 50 
tons, drawing only six feet of water, could not sail to 
or from the town, except at a spring tide, One of the 
causes of this decay was attributed to the diversion of 
the waters of the neighbouring fens from their ancient 
entrance into the Witham, above Boston, which had 
formerly discharged themselves in such large quantities 
as to assist in scouring away the sediment brought up 
by every tide. Acts of Parliament have been since 
obtained, for the purposes of draining, deepening, and 
embanking. Favourable results have followed, and 
may be expected still to follow these and similar mea- 
sures of improvement, although, in the Municipal Cor- 
porations Report, the state of trade and commerce is 
stated to be “ by no means favourable.” 

The most remarkable building of Boston is the 
church represented in the engraving at the head of this 
article. “The parish church of Boston,” says Mr. 
Britton, “ has long been celebrated for the vast extent 
of its dimensions, in which it exeeeds all other churches 
of the same plan in the kingdom ; nor is it less admired 
for its magnificent steeple, which rears its lofiy head 
amidst the flatness of the surrounding country with 
surprising elegance and grandeur, It is dedicated to 
St. Botolph, an abbot of the seventh century, whose 
memory was long held in great veneration amongst our 
ancestors, as the numerous ecclesiastical foundations 
bearing his name testify. There was formerly another 
church in Boston, dedicated to St, John ; which, Leland 
tells us, was originally the mother church, this of St. 
Botolph heing only a chapel of ease to it. St. John’s 
has long since been demolished, but the cemetery is still 
used ; it was standing in Leland’s time, though St. 
Botolph’s, he says, “is so risen and adournid that it is 
the chiefiest of the toune.”* The foundation of the 
steeple is stated to have heen laid on “ y° Monday after 
Palm Sunday, An. 1309, in y® third yeare of Edward 
y° 2:” but Mr. Britton thinks that the architecture is 
at least fifty years later than the above date. The 
work may have proceeded very slowly, as was often the 
case in such expensive erections, from the want of funds. 
A considerable part of the expense which it cost is 
conjectured to have been supplied by the “ marchauntes 
of the stilliard,” at that time numerous in Boston. 

The view in the engraving represents the church and 
steeple from the south-west. The nave is supported by 
seven arches on each side, with two clerestory windows 
over every arch. The reader will remark these fourteen 
windows in the engraving, The choir has five win 
dows on each side, with a larger one behind the altar. 
The windows of the aisles and of the upper story are 
respectively of two different patterns, varied alternately ; 
those of the choir are also of different designs, and the 
tracery on the parapets of the aisles is counterchanged 
in the same manner as the windows, which cireumstances 
show the building to have been erected about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The chief entrance is by the 
south door.” ‘The general view of the interior of the 
* Britton’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities,’ vol. iv. p. 113, 
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chuech is grand and striking, an effect arising from the 
ample size and proportion of every part, rather than 
from any peculiar elegance. It has suffered consider- 
able dilapidation. 

The steeple, which is visible at sea for more than 
forty. miles, is surmounted by an elegant octagonal 
lantern, which is a guide to mariners upon entering the 
Boston and Lynn Deeps. “This lantern,” says Rick- 
man, “ is pannelled throughout, and each side is pierced 
with a large two-light window, having double transoms ; 
this composition gives to the upper part of the steeple 
a richness and lightness scarcely equalled in the king- 
dom.” “The masonry of this noble structure,” says 
Mr. Britton, “is worthy of the design, scarcely any 
crack or settlement being perceptible ; the latter defect, 
indeed, was amply provided against by the immense 
foundation, the courses of which have been found to 
extend_under the river. The architect has taken equal 
care that the tower should not depend for any support 
on the nave; for we find the buttresses contracted on 
that side, so as to make the elevations of the sides 
rather irregular. The lantern, I have no doubt, was 
intended to be lighted at night for a sea-mark.” 

The dimensions, according to Mr. Britton, are as 
follow :—church, width 99 feet; length of the whole, 
282 feet 6 inches; viz., steeple, 40 feet 3 inches; nave, 
or body, 155 feet 5 inches; chancel, 86 feet 10 inches ; 
height of the nave from the pavement to the ceiling, 61 
feet; height of the steeple, 262 feet 9 inches. 

Boston is a parliamentary as well as municipal 
borough ; it returns two members. The population, 
in 180], was 5926; in 1831, it was 11,240. The 
boundary of the parliamentary borough was enlarged 
under the Reform Act, and included 12,818 inhabitants. 
Under the Municipal Corporations Act, the town is 
divided into three wards, with six aldermen, and 
eighteen councillors. The town, on the east side of 
the river, consists of one long street, the market-place, 
and some minor streets ; there is another long street 
on the west side of the river. The market-place is 
spacious, and the markets are well supplied with cattle 
and sea and river fish. ‘There are some manufactures 
carried on at Boston of sail-cloth, canvass, and sacking, 
and there are iron and brass founderies. (For a more 
particular account of Boston the reader is referred to 
the article Bosron in the ‘ Penny Cyelopedia,’ vol. v.) 

Boston has had the honour of giving name to the 
important city and sea-port in America, the capital of 
the state of Massachusetts, the birth and burying-place 
of Franklin, and the scene of the early breaking out of 
the American war of independence. 





INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND, ESPECIALLY 
IN GEOGRAPHY. 
[From a Correspondent.) 
In reading the interesting article on ‘ Instruction of 
the Blind,’ in Nos. 269 and 270 of the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,’ my attention was drawn to the subject of 
“* Maps for the Blind” by the following passage :— 

“ Embossed maps and globes for teaching geography 
would naturally be suggested to those persons who 
were engaged in teaching reading to the blind by 
raised figures, M. Weissembourg, a blind man of 
Mannheim, appears to. have been the first person who 
made relief-maps; up to which time the instruction 
given to the blind on geography was merely oral. 
Various methods for producing maps of this character 
were employed, but at first without success; after a 
time however the chief difficulties were conquered, and 
a process, which is minutely described by Dr. Guillié, 
has supplied all the maps which have been in use at the 
Parisian institution to the present time. The map ofa 
country is pasted upon thick pasteboard, a wire is then 
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bent round the curves of the coast, and along the 
courses of the rivers; these wires are fastened down, 
and a second map in every respect similar to the first 
is pasted over it; when this is pressed, the windings of 
the wire will be easily traced by the touch. It is stated 
in the ‘North American Review,’ No. 80, that an 
improvement has been made in the manufacture of 
maps for the blind, which ‘consists in having a metal 
plate engraved with all the lines, elevations, boundary 
marks, positions of towns, &c.; from this plate im- 
pressions are struck in pasteboard, which produce a 
perfect embossed map.’ It has sometimes occurred to 
us that the geographical reliefs of Kumme-:, of Berlin, 
might be rendered useful in the instruction of the blind. 
The wider a useful invention can be spread, the cheaper 
it will be afforded. There is a short notice of Kum- 
mer’s reliefs in the first Number of the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Education,’ p. 190.” 

Since the above was published, Mr. Gall has exhibited 
specimen-maps for the blind to the Society of Arts in 
Edinburgh; and there has been lately received in this 
country a map of Europe printed at the Institution for 
the Blind in Boston, United States. This map is of the 
most skeleton description; and, from the manner in 
which it has been got up, (setting aside the considera- 
tion of expense,) the information which it furnishes 
must be exceedingly erroneous. 

A common map may be adapted, by an exceedingly 
simple process, to the purpose of teaching geography 
to the blind. The following plan has been already 
tried with complete success; and it will obviate the 
necessity of printing maps in relief. Take a common 
map,—say of Europe; paste it carefully on a sheet of 
pasteboard, the thinner the better; let it be quite 
smooth, as any wrinkle would convey a false impression ; 
then, with a sharp-pointed bodkin, make a slight mark 
(a mere puncture) say, at Corunna in Spain, and 
another at St. Sebastian; turn the map on its face, and 
make a succession of punctures, close to each other, 
from the one mark to the other, and you will thus have 
raised the north coast of Spain in dots, ten or twelve to 
an inch. Continuing this process, you may, in a short 
time, have the éntire outline of countries raised in 
dots*. Then, to indicate rivers, press a flat-pointed 
bodkin (or any other more appropriate instrument) 
strongly into the pasteboard, without lifting it up; 
when the course of the river has been thus indented, 
the finger feels it, on the right side of the map, as a 
winding smooth line, which sufficiently distinguishes it 
from the boundaries, which are rough and jagged. 
Still a third distinctive mark is wanted, to indicate 
mountains. This, at first, presented a little difficulty ; 
a composition of paint was adopted, but it did not 
answer, when a third kind of mark or indentation was 
tried, by means of the roundish end of the wooden 
handles of the bodkin. ‘The chains of mountains are 
first marked, as in the case of the boundaries, on the 
face of the map; the map is turned, as before; and a 
quire of paper being put under it, merely to serve as a 
cushion, the end of the handle of the bodkin is pressed 
heavily into the pasteboard, and raises a suecession of 
slight but very blunt elevations, which answer the 
purpose proposed. These marks may be made very 
durable by gluing the map on a board. The glue fills 
up the interstices made by the punctures and indenta- 
tions, and, becoming quite hard, resists the pressure) of 
the finger. But even without being glued, the marks 
on the map will last a considerable time without yield- 

* The process is much speedier done, but not quite so well, by 
using, in place of the bodkin, the rowél of a spur, having about 
sixteen sharp points in the circumference. This being fixed into 
a handle facilitates the operation greatly. But if the points of 
the rowel are anything long, or the pasteboard thick, in plaée of 
distinct punctures being made, a succession of ragged ones ate thé 
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~~ When the-map is glued, cities and towns may be 
indicated by the insertion of very small brass nails, with 
roundish smooth heads, and smaller places by different- 
sized pins,—but these latter may be only inserted 
afterwards, according to the progress of the pupil. 

There is nothing new in this. It is only a slight 
improvement on the plan long in use at the Asylum 
for the Blind at Edinburgh, the first institution in 
Britain which set seriously about cultivating the in- 
tellectual powers of the sightless inmates under its 
protection. For information as to what has been done 
by it, as well as other institutions, I need only refer 
your readers to the article in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ 
to which I referred in the outset of this communication. 

Geography is a very interesting study to the blind, 
when conducted on plain, simple, intelligible principles. 
Every place the pupil puts his finger on becomes, as it 
were, alive to him. The use of a globe, especially, is a 
source of indescribable enjoyment to the blind—they 
never tire of it. Its form—its motion—its zones—its 
inhabitants, antipodes to each other—a tiny ship moved 
through the surface of its imitated water—convey dis- 
tinct ideas to their minds, and make one wonder how 
such things were not thought of sooner. But not- 
withstanding that the blind can be taught by anything, 
and from anything almost, and that the simpler the 
means by which they are taught the better, ingenuity, 
benevolence, patience, and time, have all been wasted in 
going the most roundabout ways to impart informa- 
tion to them. 

A striking instance of this has just occurred. A 
great deal has been lately doing towards ascertaining 
what would form the best alphabet for the*blind. The 
Society of Arts at Edinburgh has had a gold medal in 
its hands these four years to award to the person who 
would be successful in producing an alphabet. The 
wits of many persons were set to work, and no less 
than twenty or twenty-two furms, with specimens and 
explanations, were laid on the Society's table. Would 
it be believed that the far greater majority of these 
were formed without the least reference to the common 
Roman alphabet ? J¢ seemed to be at once disposed of 
as altogether unfit for the purpose aimed at,—and all 
sorts of forms, dots, angles, lines, &c., resorted to, 
which in the first place must have been learned by the 
seeing before one syllable could be made available to 
the blind. The consequence has been, that the Society 
has thrown up the matter altogether, wnable to come to 
@ decision | 

In this dilemma, those who felt deeply interested had 
taken forward steps, and we have at this moment, and 
only within the space of the last four years, no less than 
four different portions of scripture, some of them hav- 
ing introductory lesson-books out, in as many different 
characters, and 2 fifth character, it is believed, will 
very soon follow. Thus, by want of patience and co- 
operation, the blind are likely to be left in the back- 
ground altogether by the zeal of their friends. The 
character adopted by Mr. Gall at Edinburgh is un- 
known to the Bristol pupil :—the Bostonian does not 
understand the Philadelphian. In short, if such 
Babelism goes on much longer, every step taken in it 
will only tend to greater perplexity, and render all that 
has been done useless. 

It may however become a serious question, particu- 
larly where the funds of institutions are concerned, how 
far will reading for the blind ever be made available to 
them, supposing the preliminary question of an alpha- 
bet was quite settled? Jt will take a vast deal more 
than has yet appeared to prove the affirmative to those 
who have had daily intercourse with the blind assembled 
in such institulions ; for it is with regard to them that 
these remarks are made. The wealthy blind may have 
numberless curiosities got wp for them, whereby to 
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amuse and instruct amidst their hours of solitude. But 
where the poor blind are assembled, as in our schools, 
for instruction in some business, in order to earn their 
livelihood, one of two things must be done—and this is 
borne out by facts,—they must either spend a very 
great proportion of their limited time in acquiring a 
meagre knowledge of reading, from the very limited 
number of works which can ever be produced for them, or 
they must attend to the acquirement of their business. 

There is a delusive charm in the words—* the blind 
taught to read.” It has been said, with more sound 
than sense, “let us put eyes into the fingers of the 
blind.” Now, if our eyes were just as much in the 
way of being impaired when engaged in basket-making, 
twine-spinning, rope-mat-making, &c., as the fingers of 
the blind are when so engaged—and these are their eyes, 
according to the figure—where would all our reading 
be then? Every step the blind pupil takes in acquiring 
his trade is rapidly impairing his sense of toush—his 
vision; and, in the course of a few months at most, it 
is all chances against him telling a single letter, however 
quickly he might take it up at first when hi$ touch was 
fine. : 

Am [I then an enemy to the intellectual education of 
the blind? By no means. I would have everything 
done to raise them to be useful members of society, not 
merely by making them good workmen, but by storing 
their minds by means of extensive reading, with the 
knowledge which no plan of printing for them can 
possibly reach, and exercising their memories in the 
way most beneficial to them as accountable creatures. 
By the liberality of the directors of the Edinburgh 
Institution, the blind in it have a right to a large public 
library of about 12,000 volumes. After work hours for 
an hour and a half in the evening, they (or’as many as 
wish, for it is quite optional} assemble in the school- 
room, where one of the overseers (paid by the society) 
reads the book they themselves have “ voted in,” for this 
is entirely in their own hands. But, it must be recol- 
lected that the inmates there are men advanced in 
years, it is an asylum and not a school, so that the 
chuice of books is not left in the hands of urchins. 
Their previous course of education in geography, &c., 
has fitted them to enjoy a much higher grade of reading 
than would be expected from their humble rank in life. 
Within these few years they have gone through Robert- 
son’s ‘Charles V. and Scotland,’ ‘ History of Malta,’ 
* Basil Hall’s Travels,’ and last, though not least, 
‘Hume and Smollett’s England.’ ‘They have the news- 
papers also twice a week, and these form an interest- 
ing “reading ;” the parliamentary speeches are never 
“skipped.” ‘Chambers’ Journal,’ that very interesting 
periodical, sent gratis to the institution by the proprie- 
tors, forms a delightful weekly morsel. This evening 
reading has been the rise of others, a party being formed 
for another book during the time they can abstract from 
the breakfast and dinner hours. These are means of 
instructing the blind far superior to anything they can 
ever hope from printing for them, however successful. 


[Our Correspondent’s objections to “ alphabets for the blind’ 
and “ printing for the blind,” though good, are too sweeping. He 
forgets that the art is quite in its infancy; and though, question- 
less, a large library might not be formed for the blind, a few 
choice books, including the Bible, might be printed for them, with 
which, at intervals mt no person can be procured to read to 
them, or in some sleepless hour of the night, they could infurm 
their intellect, and strengthen their moral principles. Our Corre- 
spondent overlooks, too, the “ string alphabet,” of which an en- 
graving and description are given in the article he alludes to in the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia” Much ingenuity has certainly been wasted 
in endeavouring to make the blind do what they never can do so 
well as those who have their sight. But because they cannot read 
all books, are they to have none, and to be entirely dependent on 
others for instruction or information? The objection that the 
sense of touch becomes rapidly impaired applies te our Corre- 
spondent’s method of teaching geography, as well as to Looks.] 
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[L’Are de Triomphe de l’Ecoile.] 


Tus great national monument and work of art was 
opened to public view during the recent celebration 
of the Revolution of 1830. Every part of the design 
is completed, with the exception of the figures and 
emblems which are to crown the pediment. 

The triumphal arch erected in honour of the Em- 
peror Constantine at Rome was sixty-eight feet high; 
that of Septimus Severus sixty-feet ; and the fine arch 
in the department of Vaucluse, in the south of France, 
in honour of Caius Marius, was seventy-four feet high. 
The Porte St. Denis at Paris is perhaps the most re- 
markable work of this kind erected in modern times, 
with the exception of the one just completed. It was 
undertaken by direction of Louis XIV., and this vain 
monarch gave orders that its dimensions should exceed 
any similar work: its height is seventy-seven feet and 
breadth seventy-seven feet. The Arc de Triomphe de 
Etoile was designed by the Emperor Napoleon to 
commemorate the glory of the French armies, and the 
first stone was laid on the 15th of August, 1806, being 
the Emperor's birth-day. Its dimensions are more 
than twice as large as those of Constantine’s arch or 
the Porte St. Denis, and are as follows :—height 161 
feet; breadth 146 feet; thickness 72 feet; height of 
the grand archway 67 feet, breadth 47 feet; height of 
the lateral arches 60 feet, breadth 27 feet. The depth 
of the foundations is 27 feet; and the arc 179 feet long 
by 79 feet wide. 

The front represerted in the cut faces the palace of 
the Tuileries, and the approach from the palace is by 
the principal avenue in the gardens, through the Place 
Louis Quinze, and thence by the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées. There is a gradual rise of the ground for 
some distance before arriving at the Barrier of Neuilly, 
and the arch is placed on a circular space at the summit. 
It forms one of the most commanding objects from 
various parts of the environs of Paris. 

On each of the two principal fronts there are two 
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groups of sculpture. The first represents the de- 
parture for the armies in 1792, when France was 
menaced on all her frontiers, and by a solemn deeree 
of the National Convention the country was declared 
in danger. The Genius of War is represented pointing 
with a sword to where the enemies of the country ought 
to be met and overcome. A commander waves his 
helmet to invite the citizen soldiers to follow him, and 
he is eagerly joined by a young man. AA little to the 
right of the spectator a man advancing into years has 
already drawn his sword, thrown aside his mantle, and 
is prepared to march; and behind him an old man, who 
can no longer combat for his country, offers his counsel 
to the commander. To the left, a warrior seated draws 
his bow, and behind him is another in a coat of mail, 
who sounds a trumpet; and at the back of this last 
figure is a young man on horseback. The whvle 
group is surmounted by the national flag. 

The triumph of the French arms, at the period when 
the empire appeared to be most firmly consolidated in 
1810, is also represented on the side of the arch nearest 
the Tuileries. The Emperor is crowned by Victory ; 
Fame publishes his deeds, and History records them. 
Citizens of vanquished towns approach to make their 
submission, and on a palm-tree there are suspended 
trophies of arms taken from the enemy. The group is 
completed by a prisoner in chains. 

The resistance made to the approach of the Allies, 
in 1814, is the subject of the group on the right. 
A young soldier defends his invaded country; on 
one side his father, who is wounded, embraces him, and 
on the other his wife, with a child which has been 
killed in her arms, vainly endeavours to stop him. 
Behind, a horseman, mortally wounded, falls from his 
horse ; above this group the Genius of the Future 
encourages the young man to resistance. 

The other group on the Neuilly side is an allusion to 
the Peace of 1815, A warrior sheathes his sword in 
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the scabbard ; on his left a woman caresses an infant 
on her lap; another child, who is reading, leans upon 
her. To the right is a man occupied with a plough- 
share, surrounded by corn; behind him, “ wn soldat 
laboureur,” (a class of which it is difficult to form an 
idea in this country,) returned to his hearth from the 
wars, subdues an ox which he wishes to put to the 
plough. 

These four groups are designated as follows :—Le 
Depart (1792); Le Triomphe (1810); La Résistance 
(1814); La Paix (1815). 

There are two bas-reliefs on each of the principal 
fronts, and one on each of the sides. They represent 
the death of General Marceau, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1796. He was wounded so severely on the 
field of battle, that he fell into the hands of the 
Austrians. The Archduke Charles paid him the greatest 
attention, but he expired soon aftér he had received his 
wound, and the Austrian army showed the highest respect 
to his remains, which were interted, accompanied by 
the usual military honours, in which both the Austrians 
and French took part. The other bas-reliefs represent 
the Battle of Aboukir, July 24th, 1799; the passage of 
the bridge of Arcole in Italy, on November 5th, 1796 ; 
the taking of Alexandria in Egypt, July 2, 1798; the 
Battle of Austerlitz, December 4th, 1805; the Battle 
of Jemappe, on the 6th of November, 1792, in which 
the present King of the French, then the Duke de 
Chartres, commanded the centre. 

The frieze of the grand entablature, on the front 
shown in the eut, and the half of each of the sides, 
represents the departure for the armies. In the centre 
the representatives of the people, before the altar of 
the country, distribute the flags to the commanders of 
the different corps of the armies of the north and south. 
To the right and left, extending to one half of each 
side, the troops are in full march. On the Neuilly 
front, and the remainder of the sides, is represented 
the return of the armies. France, regenerated, ac- 
companied by Prosperity and Plenty, distributes wreaths 
to the chiefs; and on the right and left the troops defile, 
bringing with them the works of art. 

The shields contain a list of thirty victories which 
are supposed to have had the most important influence 
on the affairs of France. They are—Valmy, Jemappe, 
Fleurus, Montenotte, Lodi, Castiglione, Arcole, Rivoli, 
Pyramids, Aboukir, Alemaer, Zurich, Heliopolis, Ma- 
rengo, Hohenlinden, Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, 
Somosierra, Esling, Wagram, La Moskwa, Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Dresden, Hanau, Montmirail, Montereau, 
Ligny. 

The tympans of the lateral arches contain the figures 
of a grenadier, a light horseman, a heavy dragoon, a 
horse and foot artilleryman, a sailor, and a marine. 

In the exterior decoration of the arch there could 
only be appropriated a space capable of containing the 
names of thirty battles. The interior of the grand 
arch, as well as the smaller arches, is inscribed with 
other actions to the number of ninety-six, in whieh 
the French arms were not less distinguished. Under 
the heads of north, east, south, and west, follow the 
names of twenty-four actions which took place in each 
quarter. 

To the list of military comvats are added the names 
of the commanders-in-chief, marshals, and generals who 
contributed to their celebrity. The list includes those 
of several generals of brigade and colonels who perished 
in the field. It has been necessary to confine this list 
to the superior grades of the army, but it contains 384 
names, and includes some Polish, German, Italian, and 
Spanish officers who fought in the ranks of the French 
army. These 384 names are divided in fonr groups of 
six columns each. Beneath them are the names of 
tlie armies which France sent to the different theatres 
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of war, and a list of them shows the prodigious efforts 
which were required to sustain the system of Napoleon. 
On the north occur the names of the armies whose 
operations took place in that quarter, namely, the 
armies of the North, of Ardennes, of the Moselle, of the 
Rhine, of the Sambre and the Meuse, of Holland, of 
Hanover. On the east, the armies of the Danube, of 
Helvetia, of the Grisons, of the Var, of Italy, of Rome, 
of Naples. On the south, the armies of Dalmatia, of 
Egypt, of Spain, of Portugal, of Andalusia, of Aragon, 
of Catalonia, of the South. And on the west occur the 
armies of the Eastern Pyrenees, of the Western Pyre- 
nees, of the West, of the Camp of Boulogne, of the 
army of Reserve, and the Grand Army. Above each of 
the four tables of the names of distinguished officers is 
a bas-relief, representing military devices. 

The edst of the Triumphal Arch has been rather 
more than 9$8,000/., which has been contributed in 
neatly equal proportions under the Empire, the Resto- 
ration, and sitice the commencement of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. It has sometimes been said that the 
Freneh, while embellishing their towns, and particu- 
larly the capital, have neglected works which contribute 
to dotmestie and personal comfort. Improvements, 
however, ate goitig forwatd, which prove that indif- 
ference towards the latter objects no longer exists, and 
that, while the love of art has not diminished, great exer- 
tions have been making at the same time ifi matters 
which really contribute to utility and convenience. 

If the grand monument which so strikingly sets 
forth the achievements of the French arms might not 
be expected to produce a conviction in the minds of 
all rational Frenchmen, that enough has been ‘done to 
signalize the national character in war, and that enough 
of military renown has been acquired to satisfy the 
genius of a warlike people, we should doubt the bene- 
ficial influence of a memorial which recalls the victories 
of the Republic and the Empire, which presents war 
under its most brilliant aspect, and studiously keeps 
out of sight the horrors and wretchedness which ac- 
company it. We should fear, lest it should give to a 
passion already too predominant an excitement and 
preponderance, under the influence of which the quieter 
pursuits of peace would be despised and lose theit 
relish. But twenty-one years of peace have opened a 
new career to France, in which she may as honourably 
distinguish herself as in war. Commerce and manu- 
factures have brought about a state of internal prospe- 
rity unknown at any previous period in the history of 
the country. War has left behind it some evils which 
have rendered the sum of this prosperity less than it 
otherwise would have been. It isolated France from 
the rest of the world, and during the long course of 
hostilities, interests sprung up and were fostered into 
strength, which are now positively injurious ; and 
France is kept through their influence in a state en- 
tirely incompatib!e with the progress of her commercial 
interests. The cost of maintaining the protected inte- 
rests falls heavily on all classes—on the producer as 
well as the consumer. The following facts* will throw 
some light on their operation :—In 1787 the population 
of France was 24,800,000, and the value of the imports 
was 25,000,000/.; and in 1830, though the population 
was then 33,000,000, the whole amount of imports was 
valued only at 25,500,0002, the increase being less 
than 1,000,000/. sterling. Had the trade of France 
increased only in proportion to its population, its value, 
instead of being little more than 25,000,000/. sterling, 
would have been nearly 40,000,000/. The increase of 
wealth, luxury, and civilization, would, under favour- 
able circumstances, have rendered the amount much 
greater. The external commerce of France may be 

* ‘Commercial Relations of Great Britain. and France.’—Dr. 
Bowring’s First Report, 
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considered to have been retarded nearly 35 per cent. by 
the commercial system into which she entered in con- 
sequence of war. English commerce, under a liberal 
policy which has gradually been more and more de- 
veloped, has quadrupled in extent between the years 
1787 and 1830. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—No. III. 


Scancexy one half of the visiters of the British Museum 
enter the Gallery of Antiquities. Two reasons are 
given for this. The greater portion of the visiters 
come late, and proceeding up-stairs to the general col- 
lections, the hour of closing has arrived before they 
have time to examine the antiquities*. The second 
reason is, that the entrance to the Gallery, under the 
principal staircase, is obscure, and escapes the obser- 
vation of many, It has been announced that the 
Museum is to be open till seven in the evening during 
summer, to commence next year. This will probably 
bring a still greater number of visiters. A great pro- 
portion of the working-classes of the metropolis, instead 
of devoting Saint Monday to dissipation, as was too 
frequently the case formerly, now occasionally take a 
half holiday—generally Monday afternoon—bringing 
out with them their wives and families to enjoy it. It 
is of great importance that such places as the Museum 
should be open to them on these occasions. The 
general behaviour of the public has been hitherto ex- 
cellent—but as under the new regulation the Gallery 
of Antiquities may count on its full share of visiters, it 
will require both patience and vigilance on the part of 
the officers to prevent mischief being done to some of 
those glorious works of art which adorn it. The 
general body of the public have not yet got rid of 
what they consider to be the good old English privi- 
lege of touching and meddling with what attracts their 
attention. It is fast disappearing, however, and the 
period may soon arrive when it can be no longer scorn- 
fully said with truth that the English people are ex- 
cluded from indiscriminate admission to parks, palaces, 
and collections, owing to their propensity to commit 
mischief. 

Before proceeding to describe the Gallery of Anti- 
quities, we may give a brief sketch of the life of an 
individual who contributed largely to imbue the English 
public with a taste for those remains which now adorn 
the Museum. It is taken from a volume just published 
of the * Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ which is 
entitled the ‘Townley Gallery.’ 

“Charles Townléy, Esq., was the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Townley, of Townley in Lancashire. His mother 
was Cecilia, sole heiress of Ralph Standish, Esq., of 
Standish in the same ceunty, by Lady Philippa Howard, 
daughter of Henry, Duke of Norfolk. His family had 
been seated at Townley for many successive generations. 

** He was born in the house of his ancestors, Oct. 1, 
1737, and succeeded to the estate by the premature 
death of his father in 1742; an event which, united with 
religious considerations, induced his guardians to send 
him in earty childhood to France for education. He 
was accordingly placed at the college of Douay, then 
the chief resort of young men of rank and property, the 
heirs of the Catholic gentry in England, where his 
native taste and activity of mind carried him far beyond 
his companions in classical attainments. 

* It appears from the statements of the officers that the num- 
ber of visiters during the present year (1836) has greatly ex- 
ceeded all former years—so many as 9000 having been within the 


walls during the six hours, viz., from ten till four, that the Museum 
is open. Monday is generally the busiest day; and sometimes 


one-half of the day’s visiters will arrive after two o'clock. The 
writer has occasionally remarked the number, especially on fine 
days—the average was about fifty every five minutes during the 


last two hours of the Museum being open, 
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* Ahout 1758 he took possession of the family resi- 
dence at Townley, a large baronial mansion which yet 
retains features of its old magnificence. Here he 
planted and improved the property, and, during the 
first years of possession, joined in the athletic sports of 
the field, and the boisterous hospitality for whieh the 
country gentlemen of that day, in the provinces remote 
from London, were remarkable. 

“In or about 1765 he visited Rome and Florence, 
resumed his literary pursuits, studied with critical ex- 
actness the works and principles of aacient art, and 
finally determined to indulge his taste in forming a 
collection of ancient sculpture. 

“ During this period of his life he resided mostly at 
Rome; from whence, in different excursions, he visited 
the more distant parts of Magna Grecia and Sicil’. 
He has been heard to relate that, on arriving at Syra- 
cuse, after a long and fatiguing journey he could take 
neither rest nor refreshment till he “had visited the 
fountain of Arethusa. This his friend, Dr. Whitaker, 
observes, though a trifling, is a characteristic cireum- 
stance; for he never spared himself, nor even desisted 
from any pursuit, till he had either attained his object, 
or completely exhausted his strength. . 

“The faithful attachment of his family to the cause 
of the Pretender ensured for Mr. Townley, upon his 
arrival in the pontifical city, an easy introduction into 
the best society, and gave him unrestrained access to the 
cabinets and galleries of the Roman nobility. His 
growing love of the arts was excited by these opportu- 
nities, his knowledge confirmed, and his taste perfected 
by conversation with the literati, whose works had 
gained them so much fame. With Sir William Hamil- 
ton, too, who had recently been appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of Naples, he entertained a constant inter- 
course; and, as the objects of their respective researches 
were different branches of the arts, most friendly and 
valuable communications were mutually made. 

“ By singular good fortune, Mr. Townley settled at 
Rome at an era, next to that of Leo X., the most in- 
teresting as to the discovery of antiquities; and he 
failed not to avail himself of the circumstance. 

“Tt was about 1769 or 1770 that Mr. James Byres, 
an architect, Mr. Gavin Hamilton, who had painted 
some subjects from the Iliad in the Villa Borghese 
with truly classical taste, and Mr. Thomas Jenkins, 
the English banker at Rome, embarked in an adven- 
ture which enabled them to supply the greater part 
of those marbles to their countrymen of which the 
modern English collections are composed. They 
rightly conjectured that the site of the spacious villa 
of Hadrian near Tivoli was by no means an exhausted 
mine; and having obtained permission from the Pope, 
under certain conditions, to search those classical 
grounds, their eventual success realized their hopes. 

“* After residing with so many advantages ut Rome, 
for several years, he determined, about 1772, to bring 
his acquisitions to London; and having purchased a 
house in Park Street, Westminster, he there exhibited 
his stores of Greek and Roman art, with an arrange- 
ment classically correct, and with accompaniments so 
admirably selected, that the interior of a Roman villa 
might be inspected in our own metropolis. It was 
highly gratifying to contemplate a scene realized from 
the descriptions of Cicero and Pliny Junior: but the 
urbanity and intelligence of the owner held forth equal 
attraction. He allowed a most liberal access to all 
those who were known in the literary circles as men of 
taste or as antiquaries, and never disappointed the 
curiosity of others less versed in the history, but no less 
susceptible of pleasure, from the effect produced by the 
assemblage of objects of genuine beauty. It was de- 
lightful to see him frequently joining himself to these 





visitants, and when he found them desirous of more 





information than the catalogue contained, freely enter- 
ing into conversation, and with a gracefulness of manner 
peculiarly his own, giving a short dissertation upon any 
piece of sculpture under consideration. With delicacy 
and good sense, he always proportioned his own display 
of erudition to the measure of that which he found his 
inquirers to possess. 

“ But it was not to marbles alone that Mr. Townley 
directed his attention. He laid out large sums in the 
purchase of ancient bronze figures and utensils, Greek 
and Roman coins, gems, antique pastes, and drawings, 
the greater part of which served essentially to illustrate 
his sculptures. His Roman coins in large and middle 
brass are acknowledged by the author of the short ac- 
count of him in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ to have 
yielded in number and preservation only to the boasted 
collection of the King of France. He possessed also a 
Greek manuscript of the ‘ Iliad,’ written on vellum, of 
about the twelfth or thirteenth century; one of the 
oldest and most valuable known. This manuscript he 
lent to Professor Heyne for several years. It was after- 
wards Dr. Charles Burney’s, with the rest of whose 
library it was purchased for the British Museum, in 
1818, at the estimated price of 600 guineas. 

“ Tt will not be uninteresting to state here, in few 
words, the chronological progress of the formation of 
the Townley Gallery as fur as its most important 
marbles are concerned. 

“The first marble of which Mr. Townley became 
possessed was the group of the Astragalizontes, the two 
Boys playing with the Tali. It was procured, in 1768, 
from the Dowager Princess Barberini. In this year 
Mr. Townley also obtained the Bust of Hadrian clothed 
with the paludamentum. Between 1770 and 1780 he 
procured his colossal Head of Hercules, and the Bas- 
relief of Hercules securing the Menalian stag, the 
naked Bust of Hadrian from the Villa Montalto, the 
Statues of the two Fauns, which bear inscriptions, the 
Bacchic Vase, the Sleeping Shepherd, the small Venus, 
the Thalia, the Libera, or Female Bacchus, the little 
Cupid, the group of Bacchus and Ampelus, the Grey- 
hounds from Monte-Cagnuolo, the Venus Architis, the 
Head of the Homeric Hero, the Bust of Trajan, and 
the Bas-relief of Castor managing a Horse. 

“In 1772 he purchased, out of the Laurenzano 
Collection at Naples, the Female Bust rising from the 
calyx of a flower, which at different times has received 
different appellations. It was first denominated Clytie 
rising from a sunflower; afterwards Isis Aphrodite, Isis 
rising from the lotus. We have ourselves gone back to 
the appellation first bestowed upon it,by Mr. Townley ; 
but from the circumstance of the features not being 
conformable to the model of ideal beauty, it is probably 
no more than the portrait of a lady executed in the 
Roman time by a Greek artist. Isis rising from the 
lotus, however, both the whole and the half-figure, is 
not uncommon upon gems. 

“In 1780, when a disgraceful riot threatened the 
existence of the metropolis, and its fury was especially 
directed against the Catholic inhabitants, Mr. Town- 
ley participated in the general alarm. His house in 
Park Street having been marked by these destroyers, 
he, like others, withdrew in haste, apprehending their 
immediate attack. He had secured his cabinet of 
gems, and was taking, as he then fearedya last view of 
his marbles, when he seized the bust alluded to, and 
conveyed it to his carriage. The selection showed 
Mr. ‘Townley’s opinion of its excellence. He used 
jocosely to call it his wife. 

“ The sculptures already mentioned were the begin- 
nings of the Townley Collection, and obtained for it 
its first character. In the ten or twelve succeeding 
years accessions were gredually made which advanced 
it to its highest celebrity. The Heads of Homer and 
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Pericles, the terminal Pan, the colossal Head of Mi- 
nerva of early Greek work, the large Caryatid, the 
Head of the mild Jupiter, the Dione, and lastly the 
Discobolus, justified the claim of the collection to su- 
periority. 

“It has seldom fallen to the lot of any man to pass 
his life in a manner more happily congenial with those 
elegant pursuits to which it was dedicated than to Mr, 
Townley. After he had so admirably adapted the house 
in Park Street to the reception of his marbles, his time 
was chiefly occupied in arranging a library, which com- 
prised almost every curious work on the subject of the 
arts. His books he consulted with equal industry and 
judgment; and his numerous manuscript observations 
on the gems particularly of his collection, afforded 
ample testimony of that fact. He likewise went to 
great expense in engraving numerous plates of his bas- 
reliefs, statues, patere, &c. 

“Though an indefatigable writer, Mr. Townley never 
printed anything but a Dissertation on an ancient 
Helmet found at Ribchester, in the ‘ Vetusta Monu- 
menta’ of the Society of Antiquaries. The reason of 
this reserve may partly have been a consciousness that 
his English style was tinctured with foreign idioms. 
Indeed he never spoke his native tongue without some 
hesitation, and had frequent recourse to French and 
Italian words to remove his embarrassment. 

“In 1791 Mr. Townley was elected a trustee of the 
British Museum. 

** During the two last years of his life, his health was 
perceptibly, though not rapidly, declining; the occu- 
pation which then seemed to interest him most was 
making designs for a statue-gallery and library to be 
added to the mansion at Townley. He likewise made 
calculations of the expense; and enjoined his successors, 
in his last will, to complete his plan in five years, or the 
marbles were to be given to the British public, and be 
preserved in their Museum. 

“ He died on January 3, 1805, in the 68th year of his 
age; his will bore date November 9, 1802, and the 
codicil December 22, 1804. . After his decease his 
executors, upon a mature consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, came to the decision of offeriig the marbles 
and terracottas only to the nation, and of immediately 
fulfilling Mr. Townley’s conditional view, with respect 
to the British Museum. An Act was consequently 
passed for purchasing them; and the sum voted was 
20,000/. An additional edifice was built at the Museum 
for their accommodation, and the collection was opened 
to the public in the spring of 1808. 

“ Mr. Townley’s remaining Collection of Antiquities, 
illustrative of his marbles, was purchased under another 
Act, in 1814, for the sum of 8200/2.” 





Indian Ink.—The Chinese, or, as it 18 miscalled, Indian, 
ink has been erroneous!y supposed to consist of the secretion 
of a species of sepia, or cuttle-fish. It is, however, all ma- 
nufactured from lamp-black and gluten, with the addition 
of alittle musk to give it a more agreeable odour. « Pére 
Contancin gave the following as a process for making the 
ink :—A number of lighted wicks are put into a vessel full 
of oil. Over this is hung a dome or funnel-shaped cover of 
iron, at such a distance as to receive the smoke. Being 
well coated with lamp-black, this is brushed off and col- 
lected upon paper. It is then well mixed in a mortar with 
a solution of gum or gluten, and when reduced to the con- 
sistence of paste, it is put into little moulds, where it re- 
ceives those shapes and impressions with which it comes to 
this country. It is occasionally manufactured in a great 
variety of forms and sizes, and stamped with ornamental 
devices, either plain or in gold and various colours,—The 
Chinese, by J. F. Davis. 





*,° The Odice of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
49, Linevla’s Ina Fields, 
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